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THE CITY OF STRASBOURG. 



■PICTURESQUE EUROPE, 

Strasbourg. 
The first group of our illustrations in this depart- 
ment, in the present number, brings us to one of the 
most celebrated of European cities, but one some- 
what ambiguous and undecided as to its ownership — 
splendid old Strasbourg, near the Rhine, and with a 
branch and canal reaching it from that river, — not 
many years ago one of the chief and proudest cit- 
ies of France, now holding an 
equally notable position in the 
possessions of the German 
Empire, through the fortunes 
of the war of 1870-71, during 
which it experienced one of 
the most memorable sieges in 
history. This noble old city, 
of which one of the river sec- 
tions, with one of the bridges 
and the cathedral rising at a 
distance, is shown in our first 
illustration, may claim to be 
one of the most interesting 
pilgrimages of the whole con- 
tinent, whether allowed to re- 
tain its old French spelling of 
" Strasbourg," or compelled to 
change to the simpler German 
of " Strasburg," without the 
"o," which so rounds the 
sound of the last syllable. It 
has a notable antiquity, into 
the details of which we have 
at present no cause to enter; 
and in those proud days, not 
very long ago, when the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. was call- 
ing all the world to Paris for 
the Exposition (1867), it held 
rivalry with Marseilles and 
Lyons as next after Paris 
among the cities of France. 
It should have been honored 
by the Emperor, meanwhile, 
as one of the spots (the other 
being at Boulogne), where he 
had made his early and abort- 
ive attempt at obtaining im- 
perial power, in the days when 
the Orleanist King sat appar- 
ently with the firmness of a 
rock on the French throne, 
and any overthrow seemed 
impossible. As already said, 
with 1870-71 it passed (for how 
long no man may predict) into 
the possession of Germany — 
happily without the accidents 
of war having done anything 
important in the way of de- 
stroying the architectural or 
other curiosities rendering it 
so celebrated. To travelers 



as well as to readers, the first object of interest in 
the city which has a secondary celebrity as the home 
of the goose-liver pies Q'pdWs de foie gras''), must 
always be the great cathedral, boasting the highest 
spire in the world, and with a body so high as to 
overtop nearly all the spires of the other churches 
within the limits of the city. It may be called 
grandly odd, in its architecture, the style being of 
course Gothic, but with a delicacy and elaborateness 
in the ornamentation, lifting it far above such severe 




A STRASBOURG BEGGAR. 



erections as Notre Dame, at Paris, though with gen- 
eral traits of resemblance that can not be overlooked. 
Especially above corresponding portions of all other 
structures (in more than one sense), is the spire, al- 
ready spoken of as the highest in the world, but 
even more celebrated for the delicate tracery of its 
open-work sculpture, which really produces the 
effect, as seen from the ground in front, of being so 
much lace stiffened into graceful solidity. During 
the siege by the Germans, 1871, some of this work 
received injury, but it has al- 
ready been quite repaired, and 
presents the perfect aspect of 
old. The extreme height of 
this spire is 468 feet (or twice 
that of New York Trinit}') 
above the level of the cathe- 
dral floor; and it is estimated 
to be even a trifle higher than 
was the colossal Pyramid of 
Cheops, reckoned the world's 
mightiest work. Legend has 
it that this cathedral was be- 
gun about the tenth century; 
but the earliest authentic re- 
cord gives the builder as Er- 
win of Steinbach, 1277, with 
its continuance by his daugh- 
ter Sabina or Sabrina. The 
completion is credited to John 
Hultz, of Cologne, in 1601. 
The view from the top of the 
spire, for those who dare the 
great fatigue and no small 
danger of the ascent, is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest at- 
tainable (the writer, who has 
" done " all the lower portions 
of Strasbourg Cathedral thor- 
oughly, has not ascended the 
spire, and so speaks from 
hearsay). It includes many 
leagues of the winding Rhine, 
the whole extent of the Vos- 
ges Mountains of France, the 
Black Forest of Germany, and 
a wide extent of other classic 
and historic ground. The 
doorways of this cathedral are 
especially grand and striking 
— the high-arched Gothic of 
that of the front being a per- 
fect wilderness of rich carving 
in high relief, surmounted by 
a great circular window, 
equally elaborate from with- 
out and a blaze of stained- 
glass glory from within. (For 
the information of those not 
thoroughly versed in what 
may be called the eccentrici- 
ties of architecture, it should 
be remarked that this princi- 
pal view is of the front, the 




wondrous spire being only half balanced on the op- 
posite side, by an apparent foundation for a com- 
panion never erected, and giving the effect of one- 
sidedness. or, as a western grazier expressed it, that 
of having "one horn knocked off") 

But undoubtedly quite equal to the cathedral it- 
self in the way of a curiosity, and perhaps much 
superior to it in the estimation of many visitors, is 
the celebrated clock, which for more than three 
hundred years, in its original construction and as re- 
newed, has astonished the world with the perfection 
of mechanism. It occupies one corner of the ground 
floor of the cathedral ; and a very good idea of its 
general appearance is conveyed by the picture we 
present herewith, though no single picture could 
convey any idea of the appearance which it presents 
every day at precisely 
twelve o'clock, when 
the automatic cock 
which crowns the pin- 
nacle at the left, flaps 
his wings and crows a 
little feebly, and a pro- 
cession of saints comes 
out of the interior and 
makes a pilgrimage 
around the principal 
figure of the automata 
— that of the Saviour. 
Besides the clock-face, 
there are other dials 
(as seen in the picture), 
conveying the appear- 
ance of the planetary 
heavens at any given 
time in the century, 
and said to be so pre- 
cise that a man shut up 
there from the outer 
world could keep the 
due succession of the 
seasons accurately in 
his mind. Undoubt- 
edly this clock is, what 
it has the reputation of 
being, one of the *' sev- 
en wonders of the 
world ; " and beyond 
a question Strasbourg 
owes to it nearly as 
many of its visitors as 
to any other of its re- 
markable features, of 
which the fine statue 
of Guttenberg, in the 
Place Guttenberg, the 
very old Church of St. 
Thomas, with the no- 
ble tomb of Marshal 
Saxe and the exposed 
embalmed bodies of 
the Count of Nassau- 
Saalberg and his child- 
daughter — and the re- 
markable spectacle of 
the storks (the patron 
birds of the city), build- 
ing their nests on the 
tops of hundreds of 
chimneys, — may be 
cited as among those 
most worthily com- 
manding our attention. 
Before passing from 
the fine old town, however, it would be unfair did 
we not make mention of another of the architectural 
pictures here given in connection — that of the side- 
front of the cathedral, much lower than the main, 
but even superior to it in some of the details of 
elaborate Gothic sculpture; and to yet another, in 
which the " architecture," somewhat old and dilapi- 
dated, is yet human, and in the shape of one of the 
antique pipe-smoking female beggars who make the 
populous and frequently visited neighborhood of the 
.cathedral one of their most profitable habitats. 

Swiss Gems. 
'Quite within a day's ride by rail, of Strasbourg, and 
yet within a widely different country, are to be found 
the three charming little scenes grouped at the head 
of the fourth page of these illustrations. They lie 
in that intervale below the Jura range and above 
the level of the great lake, on the north side of the 



Lake of Geneva and nearly opposite the Swiss City 
of Geneva, as well as at no great distance from the 
western end of the lake. Few spots on the earth's 
surface are more beautiful than all this intervale, 
with the Jura behind and the white peaks of the 
Alps of Savoy rising far away beyond the lake, oppo- 
site ; and few have been more hallowed by the abode 
of genius, than Lausanne, Vevey, Nyon, Coppet, 
Clarens, and many others of the small towns and 
hamlets on that northern shore — not forgetting that 
the " Hotel Biron," where the great English lord 
for some time made his residence, is only a little fur- 
ther up the lake, toward Villeneuve, — and that the 
Castle of Chillon, so famous on account of its won- 
drous location and of Byron's poem, the "Prisoner 
of Chillon," stands also on the same shore, still far- 




RAPTURES OF MUSIC. 
' Where should this music be, — in the air or the earth ? ' 



ther up toward Villeneuve. Of the three objects here 
grouped, the first is the noble Old Tower, variously 
stated as dating back to the Crusades and at any 
time thereafter, ivy-covered and picturesque, with a 
fine antique archwa}^ through which thousands of 
the men of the historic past have ridden, — near 
Vevey, and commanding much attention from the 
visitors to that charming and favorite town. Next 
is the Castle of Blonay, a very attractive grouping of 
the mediaeval style of castle-building, embowered in 
thrifty wood-growth, standing near Clarens, immor- 
talized by Rousseau, and made yet more certainly 
immortal by Byron, in a line of " Childe Harold : " 

" Ciarens! sweet Clarens! — birthplace of deep love," 

The third, and by no means the least attractive, of 
these, is the very old Church of Montreaux, stand- 
ing at the north verge of the lake, in the edge of the 
village of that name, very odd and mediaeval look- 



ing, and commanding, whether from base or spire, 
such views of tlie white Alps of Savoy, across the 
lake, as make the very heart stand still with excess 
of surprised satisfaction. 

In 'j-hk Tyrol. 
Of its class, few scenes are more striking, even in 
the wildest of mountain lands, than that which is 
known as the Peutelsteiner Chasm (Klamm), near 
Ampezzo, some twenty-five miles from Brixen, and 
so that distance removed from the ordinary route of 
travelers through the Tyrol, most of whose pilgrim- 
ages, of late days, are made by steam in comfortable 
cars, over the Brenner Pass, from Verona to Munich 
or the reverse, with alternations over the Semmer- 
ing, from Venice to Vienna or the opposite. This 

most striking freak of 
nature, in which the 
very strangely grouped 
ledge of rocks in the 
middle distance, and 
the frightful chasm in 
the foreground, com- 
bine to make one of 
the most striking 
scenes in the Tyrol — 
is encountered in mak- 
ing the passage by the 
Ampezzano Road, over 
the mountain from the 
Reiz Valley, into that 
of the Boita. Not far 
from the town of Am- 
pezzo, and near the 
curve in the pictur- 
esque route, called Le 
Tourniche, occurs the 
point of illustration, 
which every lover of 
the striking in nature 
will join in pronounc- 
ing as grand beyond 
expression, and with 
few rivals, in its sin- 
gular blending of the 
wild and the beautiful, 
in any route on either 
continent, as well as 
being fully worthy of 
the increased attention 
which it is every year 
attracting from tour- 
ists wending their way 
through the Austrian 
dependencies of South- 
ern Europe. 

La Lavandiere. 
Among the every- 
day sights of North 
Italy, where so much 
of beauty is to be 
found, in girlhood and 
all the younger walks 
of life, there are few 
more calculated to ar- 
rest the attention of 
the traveler, than the 
pleasant spectacle of 
the lavandzere, or wash- 
ing girl, with her hand- 
some bared arms, and 
merry face overhung 
by a wrlderness of fine 
dark hair. More than once, she has set manly hearts 
beating; as witness this lay not long since sung to 
her by one of the impressible : 

LA LAVANDIERE OF LAGO DE RIVA. 



Oh lavandiere, pretty lavandiere, 

Washing clothes at the Lago de Riva fountain, 
And making me lose, with your face so fair, 

The memory of Alpine glen and mountain ! — 
No Egeria you, by the fountain's brim, 

But something to buy her, over and over — 
One who would not -fly, but wait for him — 

Her rash and romantic and doting lover. 

Oh lavandiere, lovely lavandiere ! 

How I bless that person, thoughtfully human. 
Who gave you a name so sweetly rare, 

And kept me from calling you " washerwoman ! " 
For to one I can bow with devotion true, 

While the other conveys soap-suds and linen, 
And it wouldn't do - no, it wouldn't do. 

For love in the kitchen to make a beginnin'. 
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Oil lavandiere, charming lavandiere ! 

You talk no English, I no Italian ; 
So we neither will ever feel so queer 

As we might if you understood this rallyin' ; 
But you wring my heart, as you wring that shirt ; 

And a suicide's might be my demeanor, 
Thus cooling love's thirst and healing love's hurt, — 

If that fountain was somewhat deeper and cleaner! 

Tradition has it that this really striking tribute to 
the beauty of the "girl of 
the fountain," has by some 
means got abroad among 
the sisterhood, and has the 
effect of inducing a certain 
additional spruceness in 
costume, and a certain in- 
creased archness of de- 
meanor, threatening the 
most serious results to oth- 
ers of the touring fraternity 
who may chance to be sub- 
jected at once to their art 
of manner, and their art-il- 
lery of dark eyes. " Fore- 
warned is forearmed," how- 
ever, and the annual cross- 
ings of the Alps are not 
likely to be decreased by 
the knowledge of this dan- 
gerous beauty lying in wait 
at the foot. 



had made the most of all his own gifts ; and very 
creditable they were. He could write a little, could 
compose a little music, paint a very decent picture, 
and make an excellent impromptu speech. He was 
called by maiden ladies and those who were par- 
ticular in phrase, "gifted:" the vulgar called him 
" smart," or "clever." 

But Rhadamanthus knew that he was not filled 



DOES 



GOD MIND 
CLOUDS? 



THE 



Does God mind the clouds? 
Does he note that this one 
Is glowing in purple. 
While that one is dun ? 
Does he care that another 
Is all rent in seams 
To let down the light 
Of the sun's penciled beams? 

Does God mind the clouds ? 
Do you think he will care 
When that bright scarlet waif 
In the far-western air 
Trembles, shimmers, and fades 
In the clear golden light, 
Till it yields up its soul 
And is lost to the sight ? 

Does God mind the clouds ? 
Does he see that their forms 
Are rent by the whirlwinds 
And torn by the storms ? 
Does he care that the flash 
Of the lightning's red wings 
Should bring terror and wrath 
To such vanishing things ? 

Does God mind the clouds ? 

Living things have his care, 

All the beasts of the field 

And the fowls of the air. 

All the flowers, too, he clothes 

In habiliments proud, 

But do you suppose 

He would care for a cloud ? 

— Fraiicena Gore. 



Prospects of the Cen- 
tennial. —The gathering 
of 1876 at the City of Bro- 
therly Love, as well as the 
collection of articles from 
all nations exhibited there, 
will be among the largest 
yet known since the com- 
mencement of intefnatfon- 
al exhibitions. Most of 
the countries of Europe, 
finding one of their most 
profitable markets in Am- 
erica, will carefully look to 
it that their goods are put 
freely before the collective 
American eye that will 

there be embodied; and it is not within the bounds 
of possibility that the American people will allow any 
of their departments to be bare or unattractive ! 




RHADAMANTHUS' S GENIUS-GARDEN. 

Rhadamanthus Strong had determined that at 
least one of his family should be brilliant and distin- 
guished in some walk of life. Rhadamanthus adored 
greatness. The shadow that fell upon him from the 
form of a distinguished person made him happy. He 



STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

with the divine fire : he was not at all mistaken as 
to his abilities, and was very modest in regard to 
them. But when he married a very original woman, 
he congratulated himself that between culture and 
taste on one side and originality on the other, they 
might expect in their children genius, or at least 
something that would make a declared mark in the 
world. 

So when his first-born, a boy, appeared, he began 
to hope that he would certainly clutch the honors 
which had not fallen to his father's lot. He studied 



up works on education and the development of the 
natural tendencies; found to his satisfaction that his 
boy Horace had, so far as his early years could show, 
a most excellent disposition to cultivate. 

Then came Minerva, although called Daisy by her 
mother, who declared that Minerva was frightful for 
a baby, but might do later on ; and Rhadamanthus 
saw in her the possibilities of the higher graces in 
life. She should be a fine 
musician, or an authoress 
— a poetess perhaps; and 
her education was also 
carefully guarded, so that 
only the choicest book- 
thoughts of both the living 
and dead should find a 
lodgment in her mind. 

Minerva was beautiful, 
soft-eyed, regular-featured, 
gentle and docile, as the 
fondest parent could wish ; 
and they waited with pleas- 
ant impatience for her com- 
ing to womanhood and de- 
veloping into the brilliant 
woman for whom they had 
fondly hoped. 

There was another child ; 
but this one was rather a 
grief than a hope to Rhada- 
manthus. She was such 
a homely, contrary little 
creature — self-willed, and 
with the most frightful 
phrenological bumps, that 
well nigh drove the father 
to despair. There seemed 
only one thing that her 
father could account for to 
prove that she was his 
child, and that was a spice 
of originality, although he 
was forced to confess that 
it was originality of a cap- 
tious and wayward kind. 
He was obliged to study 
hard over modes and plans 
as to her education, as all 
ordinary methods failed. 
She was at times incorrig- 
ible, and plagued and tor- 
mented mother, father, 
brother, sister and nurse, 
to a degree little short of 
unendurable. However, 
Rhadamanthus concluded 
that " there must be a black 
sheep in every flock," and 
determined to bear with 
the best philosophy possi- 
ble the waywardness and 
want of good qualities in 
this his youngest, by dwel- 
ling on the virtues and 
graces of hjs two elder- 
born. 

Horace grew to man- 
hood, panged his college 
examination easily, took 
his degree, and became a 
lawyer. It was true he was 
not noticed for any partic- 
ular talent ; but he was the 
recipient of the highest en- 
comiums from masters and 
professors, and certainly 
started from his Alma Ma- 
ter well freighted with the 
hopes of this life. Minerva 
proved herself a most ex- 
cellent girl in the seminary 
where she graduated, and 
passed a creditable examination. 

Upon his daughter's coming home, the father in- 
formed her that now he expected her to improve in 
everything that she had begun — that her education 
was not complete, but with proper study and disci- 
pline he was certain that she would become a bril- 
liant woman. ?Ier brother, he remarked, could not 
find a place in the nation's councils (as it was those 
honors he coveted for him) until he grew older; but 
she, with the privilege of her sex as to age, could 
show her capacities at the full, as soon as she was so 
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disposed. Music he had discovered was one of her 
accomplishments ; so Signer Roarini was engaged. 
Hours every day were consumed in the sharpest and 
most ear-piercing musical practice, making the 
house for the time a small pandemonium. 

Minerva, like the docile child she was, yielded full 
obedience, and did very well, — so her teachers de- 
clared. She also began, at her father's request, 
authorship : wrote many pretty little mild, weak, 
goody-goody poems, and some Sunday-school litera- 
ture of the effusively moral and correspondingly 
sleepy sort. But although pleased with her per- 
formance as a musician and her efforts as a writer, 
Rhadamanthus was obliged to confess that they 
lacked that certain something which could indicate 
the possession of truly brilliant qualities. She 
seemed to give much promise, but never quite ful- 
filled it. 

Rhadamanthus grieved. He had set his heart so 
much on this project ! His children in their early 
years had seemed so well fitted for making a career, 
that the disappointment told on him. Horace, too, 
had seemed after his successful start to have lagged 
by the way. He saw many other young men with 
not nearly his natural advantages, outstripping him. 
However, he said very little to him on the subject, 
trusting to time to regulate his abilities and possibly 
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CASTLE OF BLONAY, NEAR CLARENS. 

Increase them. But with Minerva he was more frank 
and outspoken, and confided to her his heartfelt de- 
sire that she would try to win a still higher place in 
that world which she most certainly now adorned but 
never astonished. 

As for the youngest child, "the unfortunately or- 
ganized one," as he was wont to describe her — he 
gave her little thought, only seemed thankful that as 
she grew older she did not develop still more way- 




SIDE-FRONT OF STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

ward and unpleasant characteristics. He studiously 
did what he believed his duty by her, and tried to 
endure what he could not correct; but he gave her 
no affection, no spontaneous love and admiration to 
fill her growing years, as he had done toward her 
brother and sister. 

All this affected this elfish one very little. It 
seemed most probable that she was not even aware 
of the neglect. She had been called Paulina, and 
this was shortened to Paul ; but with her own pecu- 
liar waywardness and whimsicality, she had insisted 
upon reducing this to " Poll," as much more appro- 
priate to her, and serving as a good contrast, as she 
declared, to the stilted title of her gifted sister 
Minerva, whose poems she laughed at and ridiculed 
most outrageously, and whose music she also wick- 
edly abused. She was certainly not a very delightful 
person in the family, and others than Rhadamanthus 
might have been mortified with her. 

Minerva had reached some twenty-three years and 
Poll some eighteen. Minerva was beautiful, fulfill- 
ing all the promises of her girlhood, with her soft 
eyes, classic profile and graceful figure. Rhadaman- 
thus often looked long and lovingly at her, and 
hoped that time would eventually develop the mind 
even as it had already done with the body. Most 
people thought that she was already perfect, and 
considered the additional desire of her father as a 
slight monomania — a whim or crotchet that would 
cure itself with years and experience. 

Poll, as she called herself, was little, thin, dark — 
almost swarthy, and most elfish and odd in her ap- 
pearance generally. Abrupt and rather fierce in 
manner, short in speech — what she said and did was 







CHURCH OF MONTREAUX. 

scarcely noticed in the dislike and repulsion neces- 
sarily created by her style. Her only noticeable fea- 
ture seemed to be a pair of enormous dark, wild- 
looking eyes, that at times had an expression almost 
unnatural, which rather frightened timid people and 
seemed the more extraorclinary in such strong con- 
trast to her soft-eyed sister. 

Poll was left pretty much to her own devices and 
caprices. Her father had satisfied himself that the 
training he had so carefully given the other children 
was entirely thrown away on her ; so she was left to 
the natural result of such a discovery. Her habits 
very largely consisted, since she had reached early 
womanhood, in either locking herself up alone in her 
own room, doing no-one-could-discover-what, — or 
taking long walks, also alone, no-one-knew-where. 
She exercised a strange influence over the family, as 
they had come to understand that she could "take 
care of herself," in spite of all fears or traditions to 
the contrary. Her health was not very strong; and 
the family physician had recommended no restraint 
or coercion, for fear of bad consequences. And so 
she seemed to live a life distinct from the rest, en- 
tering very little into the thoughts or feelings of the 
family, and still an object of care to all, though with 
little expression on the one side or the other. 
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Rhadamanthus was well acquainted and quite 
friendly with the editor of one of the leading maga- 
zines in the city where he resided ; and yet, spite 
of this, and of many attempts to do so, he had never 
succeeded in getting any of Minerva's productions 
accepted in that quarter. The editor had a stereo- 
type way of telling him that although her articles 
were very creditable, still nothing she had done 
quite suited them : but she no doubt would make her 
mark in time, etc. So these,, when published at all, 
were all obliged to grace the humble columns of 
country papers and 
certain periodicals' 
of small note, much 
to his regret and 
not a little to his 
chagrin. 

One day Rhada- 
manthus arrived at 
home very much 
excited ; and after 
tea, when the even- 
ing drew on and 
the lamps were 
lighted, he sum- 
moned his wife and 
daughter to listen , 
to something of im- 
portance which he 
had to relate. He . 
brought out a copy 
of his pet maga- 
zine, just issued, 
and begged . their 
closest attention to 
what he was about . 
to read. This was 
a very short para- 
graph, as follows : 

" We. have the pleas- 
ure of laying before our 
readers, this month,- a 
story certainly blending 
the most absorbing in- 
terest with the exercise 
of a 'briUiant imagina- 
tion, to a degree very 
rarely equaled. We re- 
ceived it with simply the 
announcement that it 
was the first production 
offered for publication, 
of a young lady under 
twenty ; and although 
the personality of the 
writer is at present un- 
known to us, we hope 
and believe that this will 
not be her only contribu- 
tion to the magazine." 

Then came the 
story, which Rhad- 
amanthus read en-, 
thusiastically, and 
which in only a less 
degree command- 
ed the admiration* 
of his auditors. 

When he had fin- 
ished reading, a 
silence fell upon 
the little group, 
ominously sugges- 
tive. Minerva saw 
what was going on 
in her father's 
mind. Her mother 
almost felt sorry- 
that she had heard 
it, as she anticipat- 
ed the remarks that were certainly about to follow. 
And she was right ; for Rhadamanthus spoke to 
Minerva in most pathetic tones, and asked her what 
prevented her from doing likewise. 

Minerva almost always, previously, when thus ap- 
pealed to, had seemed to sympathize with her father, 
and had habitually expressed her wish that she 
could satisfy his desires, and her hope that she might 
yet be able to do so ; but, strange to say, this even- 
ing she seemed indifferent to her father's earnest 
manner, and when he had finished, said : 

" Papa, do you know I have been thinking lately 
very much about my efforts in doing something to 
please you ; and I think I have arrived at the truth 
in the matter. I must tell the truth now, although I 



shall be obliged to make some confessions that will 
pain you. I feel certain that I don't want to be a 
brilliant woman ! I don't care so very much about 
literature or music or the things that excite and cre- 
ate applause in the world. I think that I like them 
reasonably well ; but, please, papa ! " — and here she 
was nearer to laughing than he knew, "can't I be 
allowed to live in this big world, in some little quiet 
corner, undistinguished and unnoticed } Let me say 
that I have tried very hard to satisfy you, papa ; 
and although everybody seems pleased with what I 
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do, I am not what you so fondly hoped and imagined 
— a brilHant woman. Please, papa! " and she came 
and leaned over his arm-chair, where he sat with the 
open magazine still between his fingers, " won't you 
try to be.happy and contented with me, as only your 
child and not a genius ? " 

Rhadamanthus was touched ; and a tear trembled 
in his wife's eye. 

He assured her that she underrated her abilities ; 
that he no doubt had been over-anxious as to her 
productions ; and he begged her to say no more 
about it, as he was always happy and contented with 
what she did. Then he drew her head down to his, 
kissed her, and requested her to play him a few of 
his favorite airs on the piano. 



Poll had flitted through the room once or twice, 
but unnoticed, during the reading of the story and 
the conversation following. Minerva had just fin- 
ished her music ; and her father, still with the maga- 
zine beside him, thanked her very gently. He be- 
gan looking through the rest of the articles, but did 
not seem attracted or interested. His mind ap- 
peared ab-sorbed with the one thought ; and at last 
he opened again to the story which he had just read 
so impressively. 

"See here, wife," he said; "just let me read this 

over again ! " And 
he re-read a por- 
tion of the story. 
" Do you notice the 
subtle wit and ex- 
quisite character- 
description of that.^ 
I declare that it 
seems to me mar- 
velous that this 
should be, as the 
editor says, the 
production of a girl 
less than twenty. 
I can scarcely be- 
lieve it. But if it is 
true, I'd give more 
to know who is 
really the writer, 
than of anything I 
. have seen this 
many years." He 
did not add, what 
the others knew 
that he felt: "Oh, 
lithis had been my 
daughter ! " 

Poll at this mo- 
ment had just come 
into the room, gone 
to the book-case, 
and was taking 
down some books 
that seemed too 
large and bulky for 
her slight figure to 
carry. She turned 
her head, and look- 
ing over her shoul- 
der, said, in her 
usual quick, saucy 
manner : 

" Would you, in- 
deed, most respect- 
ed progenitor.^ If 
I were able to tell 
you, what would 
you give ? " 

But Rhadaman- 
thus frowned, and 
paying no atten- 
tion to her words, 
asked her why she 
could want to load 
herself down with 
so many of those 
books, and what 
she was going to 
do with them. 

" Well you are 
not very polite, I 
must say," she re- 
plied, " to give me 
an answer by ask- 
ing a question. But 
I'll tell you, just to 
oblige. I am going 
to read through a few of these to-night. I have need 
of several notes and references ; besides, I wish to 
compare their styles. And now, having answered 
your question, will you be good enough to notice 
what I said a few moments ago .^/' 

Rhadamanthus stared at this audacity ; but taking 
a hint given in a look by his wife, he said, rather 
kindly • 

"Paul, I really did not catch your question: pray 
repeat it." 

" You said that you would give something to know 
the author of that story you were reading this even- 
ing, which / think is pretty fair, myself, although I 
am afraid it sounds a little like something else that I 
have heard." 
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